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My Lonxsps, 
* 


HOUGH it might juſtly be thought 


impertinent to trouble your Graces, 1 


3 at the ſame time to encumber the 


public, with a bulky volume upon the ſub- 


ject of the Bo LEA Lecture; — upon 
which ſo much has been already ſaid, that 
ſcarcely any thing remains to be ſaid — 
yet I have ventured to lay before you a 

A 2 ſingle _] 


| Engi N * with which I truſt your 
' Graces? Will not be offended. The Matter 
bl it has 8 been long exhauſted; but if there 
hall be any thing in the Manner, which 
may anſwer the pious intention of the Ho- 
norable Founder, and the good opinion your 
Graces, have conceived of me, it is all I 
propoſe to myſelf: ” except the honor of 
- declaring publicly, with what zeal and de- 
a votion 1 am, | 
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- My LoxDs, 


5 aſk: + ana 


Your GR AcES moſt obliged 


- +. and humble Servant, 


WET : 4 a 6 , "* 


Ralph Heathcote. 
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Romans I. 20. 


T he Inviſible things of him from the Crea- 
tion of the World are clearly ſeen, being 
underſtood by the things that are n even 
his eternal Power and nnn 2 


HE Being of 1 is 550 Far | 

damental article of all Religion: 
ſo very fundamental, that no 
Superſtructure whatever can be 
raiſed without it. Religion i is a ſyſtem of 
duties, which we, as dependent created 
Beings, owe to an independent ſupreme 
Creator; and flows directly from the re- 
lation between him and us. A Supreme 
Creator therefore is eſſential to Religion; 
and to contend for Religion without ad- 
mitting ſuch a Being, would be to act as 
Wo * abſurdly 
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(6) 
abſurdly as Epicurus, who wrote a book 
Upon Piety, after he had in effect denied 
him. a/ This corner ſtone then of Reli- 


gion muſt be laid firm and fure, in the firſt 


place: the great, the important truth muſt 
be eſtabliſhed, not upon fallacious and ſo- 
phiſtical arguments, but upon the cleareſt 
and ſoundeſt deductions of Reaſon ; if in- 
deed the deductions of Reaſon are neceſ- 
ſary. I fay, if the deductions of Reaſon 
are neceſſary ; becauſe I am not ſure, that 
they are. I am not ſure, that the exiſtence 
of a Creator is not intuitive knowledge : 1 
am however firmly perſuaded, that it is at 


moſt but one remove from it. 


TRE Atheiſt in the mean time, far 


from allowing the exiſtence of Gop to 
be intuitive knowledge, denies that it 
can be collected even by rational de- 


duction; : and certain miſtaken Divines, 


who mean honor to Revelation by diſ- 
honoring Reaſon, have, in this particular, 


a) At etiam liber eſt Epicuri de Sandtitate. Lu- 
dimur ab homine non tam faceto, quam ad ſeribendi 
licentiam libero. Quæ enim poteſt eſſe Sandtitas, i 
Di humana non curant? Ciosron. de Nat, Deer. l. 44. 


ſided 
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fided with the Atheiſt ; have maintained, 
with him, the utter impoſſibility of find- 
ing out ſuch a Being by any uſe. or 
exerciſe of our Rational Powers: for which 
however they offer the moſt trifling, the 
moſt ridiculous arguments. The know= 
« ledge of God, ſays one of them, was 
not obvious to the ſenſes; and therefore 
e could not have entered into the mind to 
<* conceive.” {þ) Now this objection was 
made formerly by Epicurean Philoſophers, 
but doubtleſs refuted with great ſolidity 
by the Stoics; who replied,” as we learn 
from Tully, that God 1s as knowable by bis 
works, as the Mind by its operations, th 
neither the one nor the other be obvious to 
the Senſes. ( © There is no chain of 

« Cauſes and Effects, ſays the ſame Di- 
vine, that can lead the mind from the 


(b) The Knowledge of Divine Things from Revala- 
tion, not from Reafon and Nature, pag. 95. By Jous | 
ELL1s, D. D. 1747. 8vo. 

(c) Mentem hominis, quamyis eam non videas, ut 
Deum non vides, tamen ut Deum agnoſcis ex operi- 
dus ejus, ſio ex memoria rerum, & inventione, & 
celeritate motũs, omnique pulchritudine virtutis, vim 
divinam mentis agnoſcito. Tuſculan. Quæſt. I. 28. 


(8) 

* contemplation of the Creature to the 
* knowledge of the Creator.” {d) But, 
alaſs inſtead of a chain, it is only one 
link. The knowledge of Go p is, I ſay, 
but one remove from intuitive knowledge, 
or (as ſome have thought) not even that: 
0 for, as an ancient writer aſks, 7s it not as 
eaſy to know Ged, who created all viſible 
things, as to know the things themſelves ? (e) 


Bur not to anticipate our matter. We 
may ſay of this, as of all great and fun- 
damental truths, that it is the moſt ſim- 
ple or leaſt complicated; that the objec- 
tions, or -rather cavils raiſed againſt it, 
are not only fewer, but weaker alſo; and 
that little more is requiſite to procure 
aſſent to it, than to clear away every thing 
which obſcures or diſguiſes it, and to 
| preſent. it fairly and fully to view. No 
operoſe argumentation, no cumberſom ap- 
paratus of reaſoning is neceſſary to prove 


(4) ELL1s, p. 99. 
(e) Tov Ot, d rad wavra 07a TE x Samaras 
age s oαο̈ EUTETES XATAp ali avror T6 nas v Won - 


naar; Themiſt. in Orat. Prima + "a es CER 
ad Conſtant. | 


is 
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(9) 
the exiſtence of Go p. We need not climb 
up into Heaven, nor deſcend into the 
Earth, nor croſs over the Seas, to ſeek 
him: and the reaſon is, becauſe he is al- 
ways preſent with every one of ut: becauſe 
in him we live, move, and have our be- 
ing. . — My preſent purpoſe therefore; 
which is to prove the exiſtence of a Su- 
preme Eternal Being, ſhall be executed 


under theſe diviſions : 


F IRST, I will take into conſideration cer- 
tain arguments, which have been em- 
ployed to prove the exiſtence of ſuch a 


Being, but which yet appear to 1 fal- 
lacious and ſophiſtical. 


SECONDLY, 1 will ſhew, how the exiſtence 


of ſuch a Being may be wn 
and inconteſtably proved. 


THIRDLY; I will refute the objections, | 
ſome of them at leaſt, which' have been 


brought againſt this' . pg moſt 
important of truths. 


Acts xvii. 27, 28. 
- 
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( 10 ) 


Ou” (9 | will firſt confider certain arguments, 


which have been employed to prove the 
Being of Go p, but which yet appear to 
be fallacious and ſophiſtical. — It is the 
more. reaſonable to explode theſe falſe 
proofs, if indeed they ſhall be found falſe, 


fince true proofs are at hand, and thoſe of 
the ſtrongeſt kind: and it is not only rea- 
ſonable, but even neceſſary; for what 
greater injury can be done to Truth, than 


to call in Error and falſehood to the ſup- 


port of it? May not a true propoſition 


ſufter by falſe reaſonings, as a good cha- 
racer ſuffers by evil vouchers? and will 


not the one, as well as the other, by theſe 


means become ſuſpected? Juſt fo, with 
regard to this cleareſt and fimpleſt of all 
truths, the exiſtence of Gop. Lay it but 


open, let it be but fairly and fully con- 
templated, and men however perverſe can 


ſcarcely cavil: it is ſo firm, ſo round, fo 


well compacted in itſelf, that all the artil- 


lery of ſophiſtry will make no impreſſion. 


But defend this clear and ſimple truth with 


ſcholaſtic and thorny diſputation, and you 


wall perplex and obſcure it at once; as 


you 


(un). 

you would perplex and obſcure the cleareſt 
and ſimpleſt ideas, by any attempt to ex- 
plain them: and by thus perplexing and 
obſcuring it, give the Atheiſt the very ad- 
vantage he wants, and the only advantage 
that can ſerve his cauſe. He cannot attack 
the truth, as it ſtands of itſelf: but when 
error is interwoven, . and become as it were 
a part of it, he can then attack it, or can 
ſeem at leaſt to attack it, by attacking the 
error; and although he cannot overturn or 
even weaken, he can certainly diſgrace it, 
and ſo weaken its influence, by weakening 
its conviction, in the minds of men. In 
ſhort, as the ivy ſupports the oak or the aſh 
it entwines, juſt ſo falſe arguments ſupport 
true propoſitions : that is, inſtead of ſup- 
porting, they gradually corrupt and under- 
mine what indeed ſupports them. — On this 
account I have thought it reaſonable, before 
I prove the Being, of Go p, to explode thoſe 
arguments which do not prove it: for by 
removing theſe, the great truth will ſtand 
forth upon its genuine and natural. founda- 
tion; and that Tape will nn ſup- 


port it. 
Tux | 
a 


alt. Tert. Amſt. 1654. 4to. 


(12) 
Tur FIRST of thoſe fallacious and ſo- 
phiſtical proofs, as I conceive them to be, 
is drawn from the ſimple idea of Gov 
firſt ſuppoſed in the Underftanding, and then 


alledged for the truth and reality of his 


Exiſtence. Des Cartes, the inventor or ra- 


ther reviver of this argument, for it had been 
uſed by the Schoolmen, , pretended to prove 
it this way by nothing leſs than mathema- 
tical evidence; though all he hath ſaid 
amounts only to this: God or a Perfect 
Being includeth Neceſſary Exiſtence in his very 
Idea, and therefore God is. /g Yet this hath 
been thought ſufficient, and the argument 
adopted by eminent Divines, who have main- 


tained with Des Cartes, that the Idea of 


Go upon the Mind of Man is not merely 


4 q fictitious Idea, but really imprinted there 


« by that Go p, whoſe Idea it is; and there- 
7 fore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the Thing, 


| 55 ) Omnino eſt REI es ex hoc ſolo quòd ex- 


iſtam, quædamque idea Entis perfectiſſimi (hoc eſt, DBI) 
in me ſit, evidentiſſime demonſtrari DEUM etiam exiſtere: 
: — herique non poſſe, ut exiſtam talis nature qualis ſum, 


pe ideam DEt1 in me habens, niũ revera Deus etiam 
©: exiſteret, Carteſii Meditationes ds Prima Piiloſophia, Me- 


cc Fr 


(13) 

« correſpondent to that objective reality, which 
« js in the Underſtanding.“ / But whoever 
hath adopted it, nothing certainly can be 
more fallacious; and Cudworth himſelf, tho 
he hath endeavored to make the moſt of it, 
is yet forced to own it of a thin and ſubtle 
« kind, and unable to ſupport the ce of 
* great @ truth.” (1; 

Tr is built upon two aſſumptions, the gelt 
> which is falſe ; and if the ſecond be not 
falſe too, as I think it muſt appear to be, it 
is at leaſt precarious and uncertain.” Des 
Cartes aſſumed, firſt, that he had in his 
mind a clear and diſtin& Idea of an infi- 
nitely perfect Being; and, ſecondly, that this 
Idea has an objective reality, as he calls it, 
or, in plainer terms, a real object, which may 
be known by the Idea without farther proofs : 
from which premiſes he concluded,, that an 
infinitely Perfect Being exiſts, and is the 
cauſe of this Idea® which repreſents him- 
ſelf. / Now that ſuch a Being exiſts, may 
| be, and has been, demonſtrated invincibly: 

() Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, Book III. Chap. I. 
6. e 
5 (i) Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 725. edit. 1678. . 
' (4) Bolingbroke's Philoſophical Warks, Fragment I. 
; but 


p, 


(14) 
but to ſay, that he is the object of a clear 
and diſtin& Idea, is ſurely to ſay ſomething, 
which every man may contradict. He cannot 
even become ſuch by any reaſoning what- 
ever; yet is here ſuppoſed ſuch antecedently 
to all reaſoning. But he is falſely ſuppoſed 
fuch ; the queſtion is manifeſtly begged; and 
if love of paradox had permitted this Phi- 
loſopher to contemplate: the true ſtate of his 
Underſtanding, this clear and diſtin& Idea, 
for the ſake of which he excluded the ge- 
nuine and ſolid proofs, would have been found 
nothing but. «© a mere nominal Idea, Defini- 
4 tion or Notion, which he himſelf had 
_ « framed in his own Mind, and which had 
* no reference to any Real Particular Being, 
« actually exiſting without him.” /7) _ 
To ſay then, that we have a clear and 
diſtinct Idea of an Infinitely Perfect Being, is 
to ſay ſomething which is falſe: but, if it 
was true, and we really had ſuch an Idea in 
the Mind, it would not follow, as Des Cartes 
ſuppoſes, /n that this Idea has an objective 


(1) Clarke, Upon the Being and Attributes of God, 
pag. 20. edit. 17 32. ; | 

(m) Videor pro regula generali poſſe ſtatuere, illud 
omne eſſe verum, quod valde clare & diſtincte percipio. 
AHeditatio Tertia, | 


reality, 


(15) 
dale or real object, exiſting withdub it; 
unleſs it were firſt proved, that we have cer- 
tainty of knowledge, whenever we have clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. But our Ideas are often 
clear and diſtin, and at the ſame time fan- 
taſtic; and we can all of us frame ideas, 
clear and diſtinct ideas, of Centaurs, Mer- 
maids, and a thouſand other Chimeras, that 
never were, nor ever will be. In the ſame 
manner, could we frame in the Mind a clear 
and diſtinct Idea of an Infinitely perfect Be- 
ing, it would not follow from thence, that 
ſuch a Being really exiſted without the Mind: 
it would only follow, that as our Idea im- 
plied no contradiction in it, ſuch a Being 
might exiſt, or that it was not impoſſible 
for ſuch a Being to exiſt; but not, that ſuch 
a Being did actually exiſt. 7 | 

"SHOULD it be faid, indeed Des Cartes 
has ſaid it, that Neceffary Exiſtence is in- 
« cluded in the Idea of an Inftnitely Perfect 
Being, being one of his perfections, and 


(n) If it ſhould , alledged, that Des Cartes fuppoled 
the Idea of Gop not framed by the Mind, but ori- 
ginally implanted in it, the Anſwer may be found under” 


the Conſideration of the ſecand fallacious Proof of Gon's 
Exiſtence, 


cc that 


(16) 
« that therefore the Idea and the Exiſtence 


9, 


« are inſeparable from each other; we re- 


| ply, that the Idea of ſuch a Being doth 


indeed include in it Neceſſary Exiſtence, but 
that in the preſent queſtion both the Idea 


and the Exiſtence are ſuppoſed, not proved. 


And doubtleſs the truth of the whole matter 
lies here: Men riſe, a paſteriori, from clear, 


ſenſible and ſolid proofs, to what they call 
the Idea of ſuch a Being, as if they meant 


the Idea of his Eſſence, though it is really 
nothing more than the Idea of his Exiſtence ; 
and then, unconſcious perhaps how they have 
riſen to it, infer 2 priori the exiſtence from 
the Idea. But if this Idea be attained only 
by arguments deduced 4 poſteriori, then it 
is only a conſequence of theſe arguments, 
and cannot itſelf be alledged as a diſtinct 


one. For, as hath been juſtly aſked upon 


this occaſion, © how can any Idea, conſe- 
quent upon certain proofs of ſomething 4 
*« poſteriori, be an antecedent, independent 
proof of the ſame thing @ priori? fo 
This well deſerves attention: for the ſame 
error, I preſume, will be found to lurk under 


Co) Law's Notes upon King's Origin of Evil, pag. 56. 
other 


* 1739. 


„„ 
other celebrated arguments for the Being of 
Go p, drawn from our ideas. 


TAHE SECOND proof of Go p's Ex- 
iſtence, which I reckon among the precarious 
and inconcluſive proofs, is built upon the 
Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. All the 
Ancients and all the Moderns, till very 
lately, have ſounded this high: yet a few 
words may ſerve to ſhew, that nothing con- 
vincing or deciſive can be drawn from it. 
This proof manifeſtly reſts upon the ſame _ 
foundation with the former; and both of 
them upon the ſuppoſition, that the Idea of 
God is innate or connatural to the Mind 
of Man. But it is generally agreed, that 
there are no Innate Ideas in the Mind, or 
nothing in the Underſtanding, but what en- 
tered through the Senſes; / and if there 
are, the Idea of Gop is evidently not among 
them. For if an Idea of Gop is implanted 
in the minds of all men, then all men muſt 
not only be exceedingly ſenfible and con- 
ſcious of this Idea, but this Idea maſt alfo 
be the ſame in all men. For to aſſert an 


(p) Locke's Ey upon Human Under/tanding, Book 1. 
B | Idea 
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(48) 


Idea, without being conſcious of an Idea, is 


to aſſert knowledge, and not to know. at 
the ſame time; and to aſſert an indelible 
Idea of Gop, and yet. this Idea not the 
ſame, is to aſſert, not an Idea of one and 
the ſame Go p, but Ideas of innumerable and 
different GoD s, in the minds of men. 

Bu . are either of theſe things fo? jr}, 
are all men conſcious of. the Idea of Gop ? 


No body, I think, can anſwer in the affir- 


mative. Navigators and Miſſionaries tell us 
of whole nations abroad, among whom was 
to be found no Idea of Gop: and if we 
will not believe Navigators and Miſſionaries, 
though I know no reaſon why we ſhould not 
believe them, we- need but caſt our eyes 


upon the deſert and uncultivated corners of 


our own land; where we ſhall find Human 


Creatures enough, who have either no ideas 


at al of Gop, or Ideas worſe than none. 
Thus the Idea of Gop is far from Un:- 
verſal, ſince there are many who have it 
not: but, ſecondly, is it Uniform among thoſe 
who have it? Is it, I mean, the ſame Idea? 


Nothing is more certain, than that it is 


not... Some have low and unworthy ideas 
of Gop, are literally Anthropomorphites, 
: that 


(19) 
that is, make him no better than an huge 
and mighty man; while ethers entertain 
. abſurd and contradictory ideas of him: for 
it is not their agreeing in a name, a ſound, 
or even in an opinion of ſuch a Being, 
which can conſtitute a ſameneſs of Idea. 
Neither Univerſality therefore nor Unifor- 
mity belong to this Idea of Gov, as it is 

found in the minds of Men: but as both 
theſe in a ſtrict ſenſe are neceſſary to form 
an VUiivertal Conſent, fo it is plain, that the 
exiſtence of Gop can in no wiſe be de- 
duced from any ſuch conſent. 

Ix the mean time let it be temembebebl 
that though this conſent is not univerſal 
enough to evince the exiſtence of Go p, 
yet it is general enough to ſhew the pro- 
portion, which this truth bears to the U- 
niverſal Reaſon of mankind; and (which 
is the thing, I am preparing the way to 
prove) that every man, who makes the leaſt 
uſe of this Reaſon, may attain it with the 
utmoſt clearneſs and certainty. 


— "I THIRD fallacious proof of the Be- 
ing of Go p, and the laſt I ſhall mention, 


is deduced from the ideas of Immenſity and 


B 2 Eternity, 


(20) 
Eternity, or the Infinites of Space and 
Time: and it runs in theſe terms. Im- 
« menſity and Eternity are Ideas, which we 
s cannot deſtroy or remove, and therefore 
« muſt be Modes or Attributes of ſome Be- 
« ing actually exiſting : for to ſuppoſe, that 
there is in the Univerſe no Being, no 
&« Subſtance, in which theſe Attributes or 
« Modes of Exiſtence neceſſarily inhere, is 
« a contradiction in terms; ſince Modes and 
« Attributes exiſt only by the exiſtence of 
* the Subſtance, to which they belong: / 
and thus the concluſion follows, that there 
is an Immenſe and Eternal Being. This 
argument is conciſe; it has alſo the ap- 
pearance of accuracy and preciſion ; and for 
theſe reaſons perhaps we may with it to be 
ſolid : but let us examine it. * 
« IMMENSITY and Eternity are Ideas 
« which we cannot deſtroy or remove. 
* Metaphyſics and ſubtlety of reaſon- 
have been employed about the Ideas 
of Space and Time : to determine, whether 
theſe ideas have real objects exiſting with- 
out, or be nothing more than Modifica- 


8 (q) Clarke, as above, p. 16, 21. 


tions 


627) 
tions of the Mind. The patrons of this 
argument ſay, real objects without; be- 
cauſe of our inability to deſtroy or re- 
move theſe Ideas. But this inability has 
been, and may be, queſtioned : for it has 
been aſked, how is Space neceſſary to the 
Mind and its Operations ? and what be- 
comes of Time, when we remove the 
Idea of Succeſſion ? /r - But to wave 
this very profound diſquffition ; let us 
own theſe ideas to have their objects, and 
Space and Time to be really ſomething 
without us: what will follow then? why 
then, it is ſaid, that conſidered as “ At- 
« tributes or Modes of ſome Being actually 
«« exiſting, they imply the exiſtence of 
« ſuch a Being, as of a Subſtance, with- 
« out which Attributes or Modes cannot 
« exiſt.” The diviſion or. diſtinction of 
Subſtances from Modes and Attributes 
has been readily admitted, and carries 
with it ſomewhat of plauſibility in the 
Sound; yet after all has perhaps no foun- 
dation in Nature. It is certain that many 
have underſtood, and indeed it ſeems moſt 


(r) King's Origin 7 Evil, with Law' s Notes, pag. 
40, 67, &e. 
B 3 reaſon- 
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reaſonable to underſtand, nothing more by 
Subſtance, than all the Attributes, Modes, 
or -Qualities taken together; and then 
Subſtance, ſeparately conſidered, becomes 
a mere Non-Entity. — But let this alſo 
paſs ; let Space and Time be Realities, 
Modes or Attributes, if you, pleaſe : yet 
how will it follow, that they can be 
Modes or Attributes of Exiſtence (I be- 
lieve I might ſay, to any Being whatever; 
but. I only ſay) to the Supreme Being! 
We ſuppoſe the Deity, and we juſtly 
ſuppoſe him, to be diſtinct from Matter, 
and infinitely above it: but the Ideas of 
Space and Time, as they are manifeſtly 
derived from Matter, ſo they ſeem to re- 
fer only to Matter and its Modifications, 
Space may be conſidered, if you will, as 
the receptacle of all Material Bodies ; and 


Time as appertaining to Beings, who 
think, like us, by a Succeſſion of Ideas, 
and hence are led to meaſure Duration by 
_ dividing it. But how are theſe neceſſary 


to a Being, who wants no receptacle of 
Exiſtence, like Matter; and who, far from 
a ſucceſſion of Ideas, is rightly conceived 
to have the Paſt, the Preſent, and the 


Future, 


| (23) 
Future, before him at once? and if not 
even neceſſary to ſuch a Being, how in 
any poſſible ſenſe Modes or Attributes of 
hib 

THE fardavotal error in this argu- 
ment ſeems plainly, very plainly, to flow 
from hence. Men firſt ſuppoſe Gop's 
manner of exiſting, and Gop's manner 
of thinking, ſo to ſpeak, to be the ſame 
with that of his Human Creatures; and 
then reaſon about them from Human Ideas. 
It is certainly no wonder, that they reaſon 
wrong. The Schoolmen are the laſt per- 
ſons to be called in, when a point wants 
to be cleared; their talents having been 
formed to perplex and obſcure, and not 
to clear : and yet I can better agree with 
the Schoolmen upon the preſent queſtion, 
when they conceive the Immen/ity of Go p 
to be a Point, and his Eternity to be an 
Inſtant, than I can with thoſe, who pre- 
ſume to explain what his Immenſity and 
Eternity are. The Schoolmen, it is true, 
give me no idea at all of Gop's manner 
of exiſting ; but then they repreſent it as 
very different from, and far tranſcending, 
that of his Creatures, and thus ſpeak and 


B 4 think 
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think with reverence of the Deity : while 


they, who attempt to explain it as above, 
may be thought to treat him ſomewhat 


irreverently, by degrading him to the idea 


of mere Material Exiſtences, and thus 


preparing men to become at lein An- 
thropomorphites. 

Tux illuſtrious and excellent Divine, 
who invented, at leaſt who perfected, this 
argument upon the ideas of Immenſity and 
Eternity, being told upon a time, that 
even a nettle, or the like contemptible 
weed, furniſhed a better proof of the 
Exiſtence of Go p, than any Metaphyſical 
reaſoning whatever, confeſſed very can- 
didly the thing to be ſo; but alledged, 
that, ſince ſuch philoſophers as Hobbes and 
Spinoza had employed theſe ſubtleties a- 
gainſt Religion, he thought it uſeful to 
ſhew, that the ſame ſubtleties might alſo 
be employed on the fide of Religion. /s} 
Did the excellent perſon think, that the 


fool was to be anſwered according to his 


folly ; and that the way to do this was, 


(s J.-M, IV hifton relates this in his own Memoirs, 


and was himſelf the perſon, who objected to the 
Metaphyſical proofs. 


to 
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to confront objections without meaning, 
with refutations that had as little? But 
whatever might be his meaning, which 
was indiſputably pious ; nothing can be 
more certain, than that the beſt and in- 
deed only Demonſtration of Go ps Exiſ- 
tence muſt be eſtabliſhed upon the ſolid 
foundation of Matter of Fact; and when 
the Divine has ſo eſtabliſned it a poſfte- 
riori from the viſible Creation, he may 
ſecurely leave the Atheiſt to reaſon againſt 
it /a priori from his Ideas. 

HAvING thus conſidered and exploded 


the fallacious and ſophiſtical proofs of 
the exiſtence of GO P, I come, in the 
ſecond Place, 


II. To ſhew, how his exiſtence may 
be demonſtrably and inconteſtably proved. 
— Now, to take the matter as deep, and 
to proceed with as much order, as may 
be, let us begin with obſerving, that our 
own exiſtence is the firſt thing that oc- 
curs, and which I preſume may be laid 
down as a certainty : for ſurely more than 
enough ſcrupulous was the French Philo- 
ſopher, who thought it neceſſary to frame 

| an 
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argument for the truth of his own 
exiſtence. I think, ſays Des Cartes, 
% and therefore am.“ {t) Might he not 
have: faid juſt as well, I am, and there- 
« fore think?” Tt is true indeed, that by 
thinking I know that I am : but then the 
ideas of Thinking and Berng preſent them- 
ſelves at the ſame inſtant; ſo that as ſoon 
as I know the one, I know the other alſo. 
The Philoſopher has ſhewn here, what 
will always be found true, that Intuitive 
knowledge cannot be made more intuitive, 
nor ſelf-evident truths ſtill more evident, 
by Logic and Argumentation. Logic and 
i Argumentation may indeed, as we ſee 
they often do, obſcure and diſguiſe ſuch 
knowledge and ſuch truths; but they 
never add ſtrength and light to ns 
But to proceed. 


Our own exiſtence, I ſay, is the firſt 
thing that occurs; and yet the firſt only, 
in the order of our ideas; for the viſible 
creation occurs at the ſame time. A great 
and ſtupendous ſyſtem of Being preſents 
itſelf to our Intelligent Minds: we con- 


(t) Cogito, ergo ſum, Medit. Secunda, 
template 


i) 
template this ſyſtem: we aſk, whence it 
proceeds, and who hath formed it? for 
we ſee nothing in the Whole, or in any 
of the Parts, endued with active original 
power, with a power (if I may fo ſay) 
of forming itſelf. We know, at the ſame 
time, or-at leaſt we may know, that this 
ſyſtem thus formed, or ſomething prior 
that formed it, . muſt have exiſted from all 
eternity: fince if ever, in any point of 
Duration, there had been Nothing, there 
muſt for ever have been Nothing; for 
Being could not have been produced with- 
out a producer, becauſe then it would 
have been produced abſolutely by Nothing. 
Something. therefore has exiſted from E- 
ternity : can the Viſible Creation be that 
Something? Certainly not: for what is 
the Viſible Creation? It is plainly a ſyſtem 
of Generations and Corruptions, regularly 
and mechanically ſucceeding one another, 
devoid of original active power; and is 
in truth fo far from being a Cauſe, that 
it is nothing more than a chain of effects, 
which continually refer us to ſomething 
higher and farther, till we come at length 
to a firſt Cauſe of all things. I fay, till 


we 


( 28 ) 
we come to a firſt cauſe of all things: 
for to affirm, as ſome have affirmed, that 


theſe effects may want no cauſe, becauſe 


they may infinitely ſucceed and depend 
upon each other, is as abſurd as to affirm, 


that a ſingle effect requires a cauſe, but 


that an infinity of effects requires none: 
whereas Infinity makes no difference in 
the caſe, except that the ä be- 
comes infinitely greater. 

In this manner we arrive at a firſt 


original Cauſe, which we call Go p; and 


it is in this manner only, that we are 
able to arrive at it. Innumerable writers, 
Philoſophers as well as Divines, have well 

and fully proved the Being of Gop; 
but they have all of them proved it thus : 
and the argument, however diverſified in 


Form by each, is as to Subſtance the 


ſame in all. That ſome things now 
«* are, faith Grotius, which have begun 


* to be, is acknowledged by all. But 


« thoſe things were not a cauſe of ex- 
« 1ſtence to themſelves; for what does 
* not exiſt, cannot act. It follows there- 


* fore, that they have derived their origin 


from ſomething elſe, and that ſome- 
" thing 


(29) 
« thing elſe from ſomething more remote; 
« till we come at length to a cauſe, which 
« hath never begun to be, which is (what 
we call) neceſſarily exiſtent, and which 
finally we mean by the name of Gop.” 
ſu/ This is Grotius's manner of proving 
Gos exiſtence : the excellent Clarke 
hath proceeded thus: Since ſomething 
„ now is, tis evident that ſomething al- 
T7 ways was; otherwiſe the things that 
«© now are, mult have been produced out 
« of nothing, aþſolutely .and without 
« Cauſe: which is a plain contradiction 
in terms. For, to ſay a thing is pro- 
« duced, and yet that there is no cauſe 
« at all of that production, is to ſay that 
« ſomething is effected, when it is ef- 
« fected by Nothing; that is, at the ſame 
e time when it is not effected at all. He 
« concludes therefore, that ſince ſome- 
« thing muſt needs have been from Eter- 
« nity, either there has always exiſted 
_ «« ſome one unchangeable and independent 


„Being, from which all other Beings 


(u) De Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane, Lib. 1. 2. 
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(99) 
«have received their original; or elſe 
« that there has been an infinite ſucceſſion 
„of changeable and dependent Beings, 
t produced from one another, in an end- 
« leſs progreſſion, without any original 
„ cauſe at all: /w/} and after confuting 


this latter very fooliſh ſuppoſition, more 


particularly than it deſerves, aſſerts the 
one immutable and independent Being. 
II is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes, al- 
that reputed an Atheiſt, hath given a 
juſt and ſolid proof of the Being of Gop. 
There is, ſays he, a Bop: for the ef- 
*© feds we acknowledge naturally, do in- 
4 clude a power of their producing, before 
6 they were produced; and that power 
«©preſuppoſeth ſomething exiſtent, that 
«hath {ich power 3 and the thing ſo 
« exiſting with power to produce, if it 
4% were not eternal, muſt needs have been 
produced by ſomewhat before it, and 
«that again by ſomething elſe before that, 
« till we come to an eternal (that is to 
« fay, the firſt) power of all powers, and 


(w) On the Being and Attributes of GOD, pag, 
8—13. | 
« firſt 
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e firſt cauſe of all cauſes: and this it is, 
«© which all men conceive by the name 


f GOD. ix} T will add one proof 


more from the late Lord Bohngbroke :''for 
I think-it of uſe to ſnew, that they, who 
have diſſented from us upon almoſt every 
other point, have yet concurred with us 


in this great and fundamental one. Since 


«© there muſt have been ſomething from 
eternity, ſays his Lordſhip, becauſe there 
is ſomething now, the Eternal Being 
« muſt be an Intelligent Being, becauſe 
« there is Intelligence now; for no man 
« will venture to aſſert, that non-entity 
«« can produce entity, or - non-intelligence 
e intelligence: and ſuch a Being muſt exiſt 
« neceſſarily, whether things have been 
« always: as they are, or whether they have 
© been made in time; becauſe it is no 


t more poſſible to conceive an infinite, 
than a finite, progreſſion of effects with- 
*« out a cauſe. And thus,” ſays the no- 


ble Lord, the exiſtence. of a God is 
«c demonſtrated. . 


a x) Moral and Political Works, pag. 25. Lond. 
1750. folio, 
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HRE you have ſeveral proofs of the 
Being of GoD, and it were eaſy to bring 
others, from men, widely differing in 


principle and profeſſion : all of which, 


however unlike and various in manner, are 
yet actually the ſame in ſubitance. They 
are indeed but one and the ſame proof; 


and though it is common to ſpeak of prov- 


ing the Being of Gop from the works of 
the Creation, from the faculties of Human 
Souls, from the ſtructure of animate bodies, 
and from the origin and frame of the 
world, Ca, as if theſe different topics 
furniſhed different proofs; yet the proofs . 


ariſing from them are in no wiſe diffe- 


rent, but only different illuſtrations of one 
and the ſame proof. In one caſe we rea- 
ſon from the whole ſyſtem taken together, 


in the other from Parts of it ſeparately 


conſidered: but our reaſonings in both 
are built upon the juſt and neceſſary re- 
lation between cauſe and effect. — Nor 


need we be alarmed, that the proof of 


God's exiſtence is thus ſimple and one: 
for it is this ſimplicity and unity, which 


(=) In the Title of Dr. Bentley's Boylean Ser- 
mons. | 


makes 


0 a 
makes it ah PRA of all proofs 3 and 
the thing to be proved the greateſt of all 
certainties, that depend upon proofs. In- 
tuitive knowledge neither requires, nor. 
admits: of, proofs; yet intuitive know- 
ledge. is the certaineſt of all knowledge. 


The next certain knowledge i is that, which © © 
requires the leaſt proving, or the ſhorteſt 


chain of Rational deduction :, and as no- 


thing, but our own exiſtence, requires a 
ſhorter than the Being of Gop, ſo no- 


thing is more certain than the Being of 
Go p, except the wen of our Own 
£mence-: wr 5.5; DIS 


# G 


I ventured to doubt, in; aint; entrance 


pe this ſubject, whether the knowledge 7 


of Gop's exiſtence. was intuitive.” knows 


ledge, or whether the deduQtions of rea» 
ſon. were neceſſary. to aſcertain and eſta» 


bliſh it? for it ſeems to me, that we can 
no more contemplate the Creation, with 


cout aſſociating the idea of a Creator, 
than we can contemplate an Orrery or 


any curious piece of Mechaniſm, without 


aſſociating the idea of a Mechanic. It is 


indeed poſſible, and T ſuppoſe often hap- 
pens, that volatile men may not attend 
E to 
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(34) 
to, or ſtupid men may pore without re- 
flecting on, either the Creation or the 
Orrery: but whoever contemplates, with 
his Underſtanding, as well as with his 
Eyes, if he does not behold the Creator 
in the Creation, and the Mechanic in 
the Orrery, directly, yet he muſt per- 
ceive both the one and other immediately 
by reflection: and this reflected know- 
ledge, though it cannot indeed be called 
intuitive or direct, is ſomething at leaſt 
extremely like it, ſince it can hardly be 
thought acquired by Rational deduction. 
However, if in ſtrictneſs we have not in- 
tuitive knowledge of the exiſtence of 
Gor, we have intuitive knowledge of 
thoſe few intervening ideas, which con- 
ne& it with the knowledge of our own 
exiſtence : ,and therefore he, who denies 
the exiſtence of Gop, is almoſt. (if not 
altogether) as abſurd, as he who denies 
his own exiſtence; ſince they are the 
ſhorteſt of all removes from each other. 
— I come now to the third general head, 


Di. 
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III. To refute the objections, ſome of 
| them 


5 I 38.7 ; 
them at leaſt, which have been brought 
againſt this greateſt and moſt important 
of truths : —I ſay, ſome of them; for 
it would be tedious, as well as uſeleſs, 
to refute them all. A ſpecimen will ſuf- 
fice to ſhew, what I chiefly mean to 
ſhew, that there is no truth, how firmly 
ſoever grounded, but men may at leaſt 
appear to oppoſe, while they do ny 
nothing leſs than oppoſe it. 

1. It has been ſaid then, in the firſt 
place, that « Gop not being ſubject to 
« the ſenſes, we can have no idea, nor 
* conſequently any evidence of the ex- 
&« ;iſtence, of ſuch a Being.” This ob- 
jection has been mentioned already, and 
is here repeated; not becauſe there is 
really weight in it, but becauſe Divines 
have treated it as if there was. Hobbes 
had ſaid, in the laſt Century, that what- 
« ever we know, we learn from our 
«« phantaſms (or Ideas), but there is no 
« phantaſm (or Idea) of infinite, there- 
« fore no knowledge or conception of 
it:“ and Hebbes's Religious principles 
being juſtly ſuſpected, this was taken as 
an argument againſt the Being of Gop. 

C 2 But 
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But I cannot perceive, that it was ſo in- 


tended ; nor is there any reaſon from 
the thing itſelf, whatever there might be 


from the character of Hobbes, to con- 
clude that it was. For what? will any. 


man contend, that he has a phantaſm 
or idea of Infinity? This Idea (I mean 


what we call ſuch) is acquired by ad- 


ding finites to finites : yet when we have 
tired our imaginations with adding, we 


are juſt as tar from an idea of Infinity, 
as when we began to add. But ſuppoſe 


we have no idea of Infinity, or of an 


Infinite Being, does it follow from thence 


that we cannot prove the exiſtence of 
ſuch a Being? Surely not. We have no 


idea at all, nor are our Minds able to 
comprehend in the leaſt, how any thing 
can have exiſted from Eternity, or, as 
one expreſſes it, how an eternal dura- 


«ration can be now actually paſt :” /a} 


yet the fact may be demonſtrated, even 
Mathematically. When Cudworth there- 


fore conceded, that whatever is uncon- 
« ceivable is Nothing, or Non-entity,” 76 74 


"7 a) Clarke, on the Being, &c. pag. 9. 
( Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 638. 
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he gave force to an objection, if Hobbes 
really meant it ſuch, which had none 
before; and unregardedly betrayed the 
cauſe of Theiſm, while he was employed 
in defending it. But he was under no 
neceſſity of making this conceſſion, and 
the cauſe of Theiſm ſhould have reſtrained 
him from making it. No mortal man, 
not Cudworth himfelf, was ever able to 
conceive, what Gop is: but men, far 
inferior to Cudworth, have not only con- 
ceived, but demonſtrated too, that G o 
aFually is. We cannot penetrate the eſ- 
ſence of the Deity, as we cannot pene- 
trate the eſſence of any created ſubſtance : 
but we can prove the exiſtence of the 
Deity, as clearly as we can prove the ex- 
iſtence of any thing whatever; I do not 
except even the exiſtence of ourſelves. 


2. Another objection to the Being of 
God is built upon the ſuppoſed impoſſi- 
bility of creating Matter; which ſuppoſed 
impoſſibility led Spinoza to conclude; that 
« there is nothing in the Uniyerſe but 
„ Matter and the Modifications of Mat- 
TY 6 tore" 


( 38 ) 
ter. {c} The Creation of Matter has 
always been denied by. Atheiſts : yet for 
no other rgaſon, I ſuppoſe, than becauſe 
it cannot be conceived by the Human 
Mind. But grant the Creation of Mat- 
ter, out of Something which is not Mat- 
ter, to be (as indeed it is) inconceivable 
by us; was Matter therefore not created? 
We muſt not argue ſo, becauſe we can 
demonſtrate the certainty of things, al- 
though we cannot conceive the things 
themſelves: for we can demonſtrate, as 
I have ſhewn, an eternal firſt cauſe of all 
cauſes, .although we can attain no idea 
of Eternity, nor even of a firſt cauſe, ex- 
iſting of itſelf, and abſolutely uncauſed. 
— Go: farther ſtill : let the Creation of 
Matter be. not only inconceivable, but, 
if the Atheiſt pleaſes, impoſſible too; 
that is, in other terms, let Matter be 
Eternal: yet it is eaſy to ſhew, as it has 
been often ſhewn, that Matter cannot be 
fe) Una SubRantia non poteſt produci ab alia Sub. 
fantia. — Prater Deum nulla dari neque concipi poteſ? 


SubRtantia, Ethic. Par. I. prop. 6, 14. By Deum he 
underſtands the Matter of the Univerſe. | 


the 


: ta) 

the Original, Independent, and Supreme 
Being, in Oppoſition to an All-govern- 
ing Mind, which is the notion of God. 
When we contemplate the Matter of the 
Univerſe, we diſcern nothing in it like 
ſpontaneous thought, or active power: 
on the contrary, it appears to be per- 
fectly paſlive : and all its various Phæno- 
mena to riſe, not from Intelligence or a 
ſelf-moving principle, but merely from 
deadneſs and inaQtivity, In ſhort, the 
more it is contemplated, the more it 
diſcovers itſelf to be an Effect; and was 
accordingly ſo conſidered by ſome Philo- 
ſophers of old: who, while they aſſerted 
Matter to be eternal, aſſerted it only as 
an Eternal Effect, proceeding from an 
Eternal Cauſe. And this ſhews the folly 
of Spinoza in maintaining, that there is 
nothing in the Univerſe but Matter, or 
that every thing in the World is Gop” : 
which includeth in it this plain contra- 
diction, that the Effect is made the —_ 
thing with the Cauſe. p 
I have not mentioned this objection, if 

it can be thought ſuch, with a deſign to 
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(49) 


confute it in form; /d, but purely to 


remark once for all, that we muſt: ever 


reaſon impettinently, when we preſume to 


reaſon beyond our ideas and our knowledge. 
And is it poſſible to ſet this impertinence 


and licentiouſneſs of reaſoning more ſtrong- 
ly to view, than in the preſent. queſtion 


upon the nature of Matter? where it is 


Well known, that while ſome like Spinora 


contend, that there is nothing in the 
Univerſe but Matter, others contend like 
Berkeley ſe that there is no ſuch thing 
as Matter : both of them, doubtleſs, with 
cm plauſibility and force of reaſon. in 


1 4 ) There: is the leſs 55 0 to 2 it in . 
ſince the diſpute between us and the Materialiſts 
ſeems to be, rather about the Nature, than the Ex- 
iſtence of Gop. For, while Spinoza aſcribes to 


Matter Eternity, Self. exiſtence, Omnipotence, Intel- 


ligence, and nearly the ſame Attributes, which we 
aſcribe to the Inviſſible and Adorable Father of the 
Univerſe, he may be ſaid (if he will ſpeak with Phi- 
loſophical preciſion) not ſo much to deny God, as 


to entertain falſe, corrupt, and — notions f 
him. 


e) See Berkeley”s Treatiſe concerning the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge, printed firſt in 1710, and 
Nn in 1734. 8vo. 


3. Tursz 


(41 y 

Turss are Metaphyſical arguments 
PENS. the Being of G OD : there are 
others, called Moral. For inſtance, it 
hath been pretended formerly, that « Fear 
« made GoD, and that all our notions 'of 
« ſuch a Being aroſe primarily from this 
« paſſion: , and this pretence, for 
want of a better, hath' been revived by. 
modern Atheiſts. * Now, that we may be 
as ſhort as poſſible upon "trifles, let this 
fear be readily granted; and let it be, as 
the Atheiſt pretends it is, Univerſal: wlat 
can be fairly deduced from hence ? no- 


thing ſurely, but that mankind have a 


natural fear or dread of an Inviſible 
Power : which, though ſome may main- 
tain to be a Prolepfis. or anticipation in 
the Mind of ſuch a Power, 72 g 75 that is 


* 77 ) e ti cui non animus formidine. D 55 
Contrabitur, Sc. Lucret. V. 1217. & VI. 1 TR 
(2) Epicurus for form's ſake admitted Gons, Ie 
grounded their exiſtence upon this very- Prolepſis. 
Vidit primùm eſſe Deos, quod in omnium animis tarum 
notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa Natura. Due oft enim gens, 
aut quod genus homi num, quod non habeat ſme doctrina 


anticipationem quandam Deorum ? quam appellat w mi 


Epicurus, id eſt, anteceptam animo rei quandam * 


tionem, Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. I. 16. | 
| an 
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(42) 


an inward ſenſe or feeling of its exiſt- 
ence, previous to. reaſoning, yet none can 
offer as the leaſt preſumption againſt it; 
fince the exiſtence of this Power is ex- 
actly where it was, whether mankind. 
have fear of it, or not. This univerſal 
fear then of a Deity is either pretended, 
or it is real: if pretended, the objection 
is void ; if real, it is plainly a Natural 
—_ As . ſuch indeed, it may juſtly 
be thought a Means to ſtir up Reaſon, 
and'to puſh this faculty on to the diſco- 
very of GoDp's exiſtence; but can never 
be urged as an argument againſt it, by 
men who know what arguing is. 
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oo Or the ſame importance is that 
other trite objection, namely, that ** the 
« notion of Go p was invented by Legi- 
« ſlators and Politicians, for the ſake of 
keeping mankind in ſubjection and obe- 
« dience.” It is remarkable, that an an- 
cient writer, although a Sceptic, yet 
could not forbear to aſk upon this oc- 
caſion, and ſurely very properly, how 
came the Politician by the nation of 

God? 
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(43) 
God? Th). But the cavil is foohſh in the 


higheſt degree. For #7) Politicians have 


conſulted, as they muſt ever conſult, the 
preſent ſtate of Affairs, and the humor 
of the times, in which they lived. In- 
ſtead of inventing therefore and obtrud- 
ing what was wholly new and unheard 
of, they more wiſely accommodated and 
applied, what they found already invented 
and received: and far from ; oppoſing pre- 


vailing paſſions and prejudices, by the in- 


troduction of novelties, were better em- 
ployed in directing theſe paſſions and pre- 
judices, and in making them means to 
accompliſh ends. They have acted thus 
in the ſerious. and important affair of 
Religion; which, without regard to its 
Truth, has by Politicians, been made Uſe- 


ful to Government. It was ſo particu- 


larly by 3 when he delivered to the 


(b] San Gr vopoleras Twes EveToLnoav rolg 4 


Jownoig Tv Wes Drwv dea, An eidorts ors To ag- 
xi arorov aures wepiperes Cnrioarr@ av r, 
wolev de 6; vopolerar, pndevO- WgoTegov wapadorOy 
eurois Orv, nahen cis eva Gre; 3 Sextus Empirie. 
aduerſ. Mathem. p. 314. 
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( 44 ) 

Romans his commiſſions from Egeria : 

i) but if the Religious Paſſion (fo let 
me call it) had not prevailed among that 
people, — if the Romans had neither 
known nor been influenced by Religion, - 
the Legiſlator had ſought his imaginary 
Goddeſs to little account. Is this enough 
to ſhew, "that Politicians were not the 
inventors of Gop and Religion? — But 
if it is not; if ' {ſecondly ) Politicians did 
farſt conceive the notion of Go p, for 
the fake of applying it to the purpoſes of 
Government, what then ? why then, Poli- 
ticians hit (for, I ſuppoſe, it was fortui- 
touſly) upon à notion, which was after- 
wards proved by argument to be a great 
and fundamental truth; and which, muſt 
ever continue as much a Truth, as if Poli- 
tivians s had 5 hit upon the Notion. | 

Yo U may perceive, that I run theſe 
objections over, without dwelling upon 
them; and, in truth, to dwell upon them 
would be waſte of time and labour. E 
nough, I preſume, has been ſaid to refute 
them; or rather to ſhew, that — are 


i) Livii Hiſt, Lib. I. 
not 


TTL 


not objections, and do not deſerve to be 
refuted. And this is more than is in- 
.cumbent upon me: for when a truth is 
once eſtabliſhed, objections and cavils, be 
they ever ſo numerous or plauſible, avail 
nothing at all. You may anſwer them, 
if you pleaſe; but it will be matter of 
courteſy: your cauſe does not require it. 
For inſtance, I know by intuition, the 
ſureſt way of knowing, that Matter exiſts: 
an acute and ingenious diſputant, ſuch 
as Berkeley, may conceive it to good pur- 


poſe to argue againſt this exiſtence: he 
may lead me through ſubtleties and Me- 


taphyſical abſtractions, which, although 
they are not Senſe, ſhall look at leaſt like 
Senſe: and, in ſhort, by the help of 


Logic and Fantaſtic Ideas, may fo per- 


plex and puzzle me, that perhaps IT can- 
not anſwer him. But what can be in- 
ferred? The exiſtence of Matter will con- 
tinue all the while, as real, yea, and 1 
| ſhall be as certain of it, as if a Berkeley 
had never dreamed of calling it into que- 
ſtion. And thus it is in the caſe before 
us; Divines demonſtrate, mathematically 
demonſtrate, the Exiſtence of a Supreme, 
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(46) np 
Eternal, All-perfe& Being : the Atheiſt 
cavils and objects; and, though he can- 


not overturn the demonſtration, raiſes (as 
he thinks) doubts and difficulties. But 


are doubts and difficulties to prevail againſt 


Demonſtration? Does not the Demon- 


ſtration remain as firm and unſhaken, as 
if the doubts and difficulties had never 


been raiſed ? Surely it does: and though 


the Atheiſt ſhould continue to cavil and 
object, as long as Logic and Fantaſtic 
Ideas can enable him, yet the Divine is 


in no wiſe obliged to liſten to him. 


Having faid what I propoſed upon 
Go D's Exiſtence, the order of things 
leads me to the conſideration of his At- 
tributes : which I mention the rather at 
this time, becauſe in ſtrictneſs the proof 
of God's exiſtence is ſcarcely compleated, 
untill his Attributes be alſo proved. The 
Exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe has indeed been 
fully proved: but Attributes ſeem included 
in the idea of GOD, ſuch as Intelligence, 
Free-Agency, Power, Wiſdom, &c. Of 
theſe therefore, and the reſt, at future op- 
portunities. 
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